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Unit V. Modern Staj;e of CI v I 1 1 j:at (on 

Hnvlnp, dtfveloped a ciurrlcu lutn oiitllnti, tlk» LenclierH were rendy to tnckki 
the aecond object tvuj providing, tlio studut^ts with a method of analyxliif; culture, 
. They wanted n method that would bo appHcahU"! to all tuittura« and hulp HtudentH 
see fl brottd view of a culture, but one that would also enable the atudotua to 
"ftot liialde" a culture and explore what life was like for its citlsenH. 

The method of analysis that the touchers developed Is a three-step process. 
When npproachLng a new culture, the first step Ls to locate the culture geoj;rnpli- 
Icaiiy and to place it In u tlrae perspective, The .second step Is to get an over- 
view of the culture, to determine Its principle characteristics and Its unlaue 
■ qualities. The final step Is to examine the detatJs of life In the culture* This 
detailed examination is made by studying aspects of six human activities J 

Social — family, tribe, marriage, home, festivals » recreation^ class.. « 

Economic — market, labor, contract, production, ownership, commerce... 

Political — state, government, le;', I slat Ive , executive, JudlcLal.,. 

Religious — cliurch, sacred wrtt/n^;s, ritual, ethics, congregation,.. 

Aesthetic — arts, arch itectury , dance, drama, crafts, music, painting.*, 

Intellectual — school, science^ technology, literature, communication..* 

Wlien teachers had determined the basic curriculum and the method of anal- 
ysis they had the foundation for the "cultural approach," T)ie remainder of the 
firat summer Institute was spent planning and organizing materials and activ- 
ities which would be used In the classroom. 

DEVELOPING MATERIALS 

Teachers agreed early in the program development that a single textbook 
Would not be appropriate for their curriculum. They felt students needed to 
draw on many sources In thetr study of culture. With the guidance of Dr. Andrew 
Weaver from Auburn University, the teachers undertook the task of developing 
Student Learning Units (S.L.U.) which wo\ild be based on many resource materials. 
The S.L.U.s were subsequently printed and mado available to every seventh grader 
in the program for classroom use. 

There are five S.L.U.s, corresponding with the five major divisions of the' 
curriculum outline shown above ► Within an S«L.U. each culture is considered 
individually* The study of a culture beglna with geographic and time-line data. 
Next an overview of the culture Is presented. The culture is then examined In 
terms of the six human activities. 

In developing the S.L.U.s the teachers drew on a large number of resource 
materials. A bibliography of the sources used is available from the Montgomery 
Public Schools. tn addition to the S.L.U.s, a library of supplementary sources 
has been provided for each classroom. Students are encouraged to draw on these 
materials in preparing their class assignments. 

The production of map sets has been important to the program. A local "art 
teacher prepared a set of acetate transparencies for use with each culture. Each 
set includes the basic map of the civilization on heavy acetate; lighter overlays 
show changes in boundaries that occurred as the civilization progressed. 

Every teacher receives a master set of slides for each culture. These 
slides are used in the study of the aesthetic activities of the culture and show 
important works of art and architecture. Slides were made by photographing pic- 
tures from books and are accompanied by information about each picture. 

Each classroom is equipped with a listening station and six headphones. A 
set of tapes, developed for use in the stations, is used to supplement the stu- 
dents' reading. ?or example, there are recordings of music played on Instruments 
that were popular in certain civilizations. Another set tapes is designed 
to help students who are slow readers. Tapes of a teacher reading the overview 
material from the S.L.U.s allow the student to hear the material as he reads It. 

Developing the material for the "cultural approach"' program occupied much 
of the teachers' time in three summer institutes. Tlie materials produced in 
the first institute were field-tested during the following school year. At the 
end of the year the materials were evaluated by each teacher and revisions of 
'the materials were made in the second institute. The third Institute was devot- 
ed to preparing additional materials and activities. During the 1973 institute, 
the results of the three years of preparation were displayed at a drive-in con- 
: ference attended by 125 teachers from the state of Alabama. 

THE CULTURAL APPROACH IN THE CLASSROOfI : 

To understand how the cultural approach is used in the classroom we can 
follow the curriculum for the Egyptian civilization. The first task the stu- 
dents have when beginning their study of ancient Egypt is to locate the civil i~ 
zation geographically. Each student is provided with a grid and a piece of 
tracing paper. Following the directions of the teacher, who shows a trans- 
parency map of Egypt on the overhead projector, students draw a map of the 
country by locating points of reference on the grid. Trom this' activity the 
students learn the geographical boundaries of the country and its relationship 
., . to surrounding areas such as Arabia and the Mediterranean. Students also study 
the topographical features of the land to evaluate the natural resources and 
"protection which were available to the Egyptians. 

Students then place the Egyptian civilization within a time frame. On a 
,. time line chart posted in the classroom, students indicate the period of 5,000 
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D.C, Co 3,000 JJ.C, na the time spnn of Che culture, Ah the school yeiir pro- 
grQBsea students can see the tlmti relationship of varioua clvillzationH hy 
studying ttm time line chart. 

Information In tlie Student Learning Unit provides the younRStere with an 
overview of the Egyptian cultiira. Students learn that Egypt flourished In an 
area with "good natural protection and developed a way of life unusually re- 
slBtant to change," Tlicy learn that the Egyptian people probably had the first 
true civilization and cGnaec^uently Ua<l no previous experiences to draw upon in 
setting up their Institutions, Students are cautioned to consider this limita- 
tion in their Judgment of the civilization. The Egyptian culture la visually 
summarized for the students in the drawing shown below, 

When students have a broad prrapectlve of ancient Egypt, they begin their 
detailed study of the activities of the people who lived In the culture, They 
study the political system first, learning about the theocratic form of govern- 
ment and the role of the ruling pharaohs. To understand how the system worked, 
some classes have set up a class government based on the Egyptian model. One 
student imagined he was a newspaper reporter interviewing the Pharaoh Menes 
about military operations in lower Egypt and wrote a news release based on the 
interview. 

Religion in ancient Egypt is examined, Students study the general concepts 
of polytheism and monotheism and read excerpts from Egyptian religious writings. 
One group of students studied in depth the Egyptian practice of mummification 
and gave a report to the class on their findings, complete with a simulated dem- 
onstration of how the process worked, 

Students leam that the Egyptian civilization was responsible for the 
beginnings of many of our present day Intellectual fools, such as the calendar, 
geometry, and chemistry. Some students have prepared illustrations of Egyptian 
hieroglyphics and explained to the class how these early writing Influenced our 
own language. 

To understand che social structure of ancient Egypt, students learn about 
the matriarchal nature of the Egyptian family. They study the life style of the 
people, as displayed in their hoir.es, dress, and recreation, A skit, highlighted 
with period costumes, was presented by a group of students to Illustrate what 
a day in the life of an Egyptian youngster must have been like, 

"Economics of Egyptian life are examined in terms of the agricultural nature 
of the civilization. Students also leam that early mercantile and manufacturing 
accivltles began in Egypt. .To better understand these economic concepts, some 
students have written research papers on che irrigation systems and the ship- 
building industry in Egypt, 

Perhaps the highlight of Egyptian aesthetic development was the massive 
pyramids. Students examine the architectural principles of pyramid construction 
by building models of the pyramids with sugar cubes. Classes also study other 
aspects of Egyptian aesthetics, such as painting and sculpture. Students with 
artistic talent have produced original art work in the style of Egyptian artisans. 

During the weeks that the students study Egypt, the classroom takes on as 
much Egyptian atmosphere as it is possible to create. Bulletin boards and posters 
are designed to highlight characteristics of the culture. The art work and 
models produced by the students are displayed. The net effect is to help the 
students experience some of the flavor of Egyptian culture. 

The study of each civilization is concluded by students summarizing what 
they have learned about the culture on prepared summary forms. There are seven 
summary forms, one for the geographical and time structure of the civilization 
and one for each of the six human activities studied. Below is a sample of a 
student summary form. 

Summary of Intellectual Structure and Characteristics 

State OT Country 

■ Tirae_ 

Language Technology (Inventions) 

Education Philosophy 

science Values from any or all 

of th(} above 

EVALUATION 

Grading of students taking the cultural approach classes is left up to 
the individual teacher. Final grades are based on an A through F scale. In 
the summer institutes teachers were encouraged to use methods other than tradi- 
tional subject matter tests to make their evaluations. Because the cultural 
approach is activity oriented a teacher has opportunity to see a student perform 
in many capacities: teachers can use all forms of a student's participation 
in determining his final grade. 

Before classes began in the first year of the cultural approach, a ran- 
dom sampling of students was selected from both cultural approach and control 
classes. These students were tested, using an Instrument developed by Dr. Ivey 
to measure social studies knowledge. At the end of the year post-tests were 
administered to the same students. While there was an overall gain for all 
students, the youngsters in the cultural approach group made a larger gain than 
did students in the control group, A similar testing design was used. the 
second year of the program, with cultural approach students still showing a 
slightly larger gain, though not as large as in the first year. 
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Thank goodnuaa I huve beun 'Ln* on this. Never ogaln will 
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chapter, test the following dny.* How bored my HtudentB must 
have beeni How bored I must hnve been I 

This enthusiastic statement was offered bv one of the cultural approach 
teachers when the program participants were asked to evaluate the program. Ma, 
Mantel, who has compiled these evaluations, reports that most teachers share 
this kind of enthusiasm for the program. They feel the approach involves and 
Interests the students more than traditional approaches. One teacher felt that 
■'...skills in critical thinking are more likely to be developed through the use 
of this method." Several teachers noted that the cultural approach has helped 
them organize their teaching not only in their seventh grade cultural approach 
classes but in their other courses as well. 

\Jhen students were asked to evaluate the program there were some negative 
reactions. One dissatisfaction was the lack of a textbook. "Last year we 
studied by answering questions at the end of the chapter. I like a textbook," 
said one youngster. Another student expressed boredom with approaching every 
culture in the same way. "I don't think that every civilization should be 
taught with the six categories." One student said plainly, "I Just don't like 
social stuUiea." 

T^^e dissatisfied students were a minority, however, A number of young- 
sters felt the cultural approacn made their learning easier, "I like it because 
it is easier to study. The information falls into a certain category instead 
of Just one bunch," said one participant. Another e.\pressed the opinion of 
several when he wrote, "It has helped me understand the differences in my life 
compared to others, and why I have the culture I do, where it came from, and 
where it may end up." Perhaps the most succinct approval of the program was 
this statement: "I think the cultural approach rapkes me think a little harder 
and do a little better." 

Parents of participating students have also been asked to express their 
opinions of the program. As with the students, there were parents who felt a 
traditional, textbook-oriented approach would be more effective; again -these 
dissatisfied voices seemed to be a minority. Several parents reported that 
their children were quite enthusiastic about the. program and often talked about 
their cultural approach class at home. Other parents were impressed with the 
use of multiple sources and the activity orientation in the class. One parent 
seemed to summarize the opinion of many in this statement: 

We thought your program for this year was excellent. Your 
, students were encouraged to probe, study, and research on their 
own; and we can't think of a better way to prepare them for 
the future. 

The Cultural Approach program which has been developed in Montgomery is 
complex. It has required considerable extra time and study by teachers. It 
has required, students to think of learning in a new way and parents to be re- 
ceptive to new experiences for their children. There have been logistical 
problems in getting materials organized and distributed; there have been problems 
convincing some teachers to adopt flexible methods of teaching and evaluating. 
Yet most participants feel the program has produced positive results; it has 
made social studies come alive and have new relevance for seventh grade young- 
sters. A program which inspires a student to write "history is not a bore any 
more, but an experience," seems to be worth the effort. 
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EO 073 9Q3 - INTKrcULIuRAL UMDtRS rAfJDING: HiE PROOLtM AMD A fWCrSS. 

^jOCiAL STUDItS FOR IHE CLtWEHTAPY SO^aU. PROriCI£.liC>' 
TODEL *7. J9 |ip. Avjilablo fro»n Depart»n4?nt of Social 
SclencJ Edjcrtllon, UnlversMv of Gworqia, I .'0 F«lnH«ll, . 
A^^ef(?^, fiflocqlo 50601, Q1.80. This modulo, onu In a 
!ierlo^ of >of;1al stutlfos tuachlno "wdtjlo*;, Is duslfinod 
to dovoloo an ijnd<)rs tending of I he aourcos of confant 
1o bo i.s(»d In an inturcullural awarenoss currlculom and . 
to reinforce ruiictilnq 5frofeqios by aDplvl"9 '•'o 
the dflvnloprf.»>fjt of lossons In Intarcul tural understanding, 

EO 073 015 - WORLD CULTURES, CURRlCjLir-t RESOUf^CG GUIDE. Ml op, 
MC-S6.20. This toachlncj and resource (}\i\<le, 
devolopad by Ino Hd<*dn 'jtat« Dop«ir1inflnt af Education, 
offers a cross-cultural approach,. In trie t\Qio that 
■?.tud*int«, will dv'veloj* an Intenrafed world vlow as titey 
study man and his behavior, oroups of man, uses that . 
tron havo maJo of th« earth and Its rosourcos, and 
political Institutions. 

EO 073 000 - rniMITIVE societies, social studies : 6'17B.02. 40 pp. 

HC"5i.29. Junior high students oxamino selected 
primitive scclotios In this fIve-w«ok course. The concept 
of culture Is defined' and studied to oxposo simllarit' . 
and dIfferenc»3S botwoen prJp»ltIvfl and contemporary man and 
civilisations. 

EO 067 348 - SOCIAL STUniES: GRACE 9: ASIAN AMD AFRtCAfl CULTURE STUDIES. 

80 pp. Mr -J. 65, HC-J3.20. A frar.owork for Iho study of 
non-wesforn cultures, particularly Asia and Africa, Is pro-. ^ 
vldJiid in this 9tn-prade teaching pu I do. 
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